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HAROLD  INNIS  FOUNDATION 

(Incorporated  1969) 

“To  foster  scholarly  inquiry  related  to  the  interests  and  aims  of  the  late 
Harold  Adam  Innis  and  to  collect  and  preserve  his  writings.” 

“To  assist  Innis  College  in  pursuing  its  goals  as  a  multi-faculty  college  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  by  supporting  its  academic  programs,  assisting 
in  the  improvement  of  its  physical  facilities,  providing  scholarships,  bursaries 
and  loans  to  members  of  the  College,  and  generally  contributing  to  the 
educational  activities  of  the  College.” 

Board  of  Directors 

President,  Melville  H.  Watkins,  Professor  of  Political  Science  (e) 
Vice-President,  John  O.  Dornan ,  Vice-President,  Innis  College  Alumni 
Association 

Treasurer,  Rodney  Donald  (e) 

Secretary,  Hamilton  Cassels,  Jr.  (e) 

Robin  S.  Harris,  Principal,  Innis  College 

Edward  J.  Montgomery,  President,  Innis  College  Student  Society 
Frederick  W .  Strang,  President,  Innis  College  Alumni  Association 
Prof.  Morris  Wayman,  Chairman,  Innis  College  Council 
Prof.  W .  T.  Easterbrook,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Economy 
David  B.  Greenspan  (e) 

William  B.  Harris  (e) 

Prof.  Marshall  McLuhan  (e) 

Those  members  with  an  ‘(e)’  after  their  names  have  been  elected  from  the  Foundation’s 
membership,  the  others  are  ex  officio. 

INNIS  COLLEGE 

Founded  in  1964,  Innis  College  is  the  newest  of  the  six  St.  George  campus 
colleges  at  the  University.  Innis  is  a  multi-faculty  college  with  450  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  200  in  professional  faculties,  such  as 
engineering,  architecture  and  medicine. 

While  still  occupying  temporary  quarters,  the  College  has  sought  to  preserve 
Harold  Innis’s  spirit  of  innovation  and  creative  inquiry  in  establishing  its 
Experimental  Courses  Programme,  self-governing  residence  houses,  Writing 
Laboratory,  and  its  multi-faculty  membership. 


Peter  Russell  and  Sam  Innis. 


‘ Innisfree\  the  birthplace  of  Harold  Adams  Innis,  is  to  become  a  centre 
for  study  and  discussion,  a  retreat  for  students  and  teachers,  and  hopefully 
the  scene  of  annual  Pugwash  conferences.  “We  want  to  properly  honour 
a  great  Canadian  and  help  our  society  remember  somebody  important,” 
said  Peter  Russell,  acting  principal  of  Innis  College.  “It  is  not  just 
monumentality,  but  for  continuity  of  awareness,  and  the  continuing  of 
Innis’  work,”  said  Marshall  McLuhan. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Harold  Innis  Foundation  acquired  ‘Innisfree ’  from 
Sam  Innis,  Harold’s  younger  brother.  ‘ lnnisfree ’  stands  at  the  summit  of  a 
low  hill  in  the  rolling  countryside  of  Western  Ontario,  20  miles  from 
Woodstock.  The  farmhouse,  built  in  1894,  is  a  brick  structure  which  can 
be  remodelled  and  renovated.  The  large  stone  and  wooden  barn  can  be 
turned  into  a  combined  dormitory  and  conference  centre.  There  are  three 
pools  on  the  100  acre  property,  one,  near  the  house,  is  ideal  for  swimming. 
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At  present  Innis  College  rents  a  farm  from  time  to  time  for  the  annual 
freshmen  orientation  weekend,  conferences,  and  symposia.  In  the  future 
such  events  will  be  held  at  Innisfree. 

The  Foundation  has  three  immediate  needs:  to  increase  membership 
from  90  to  several  hundred  (three  types  of  membership  are  available: 
annual,  $10;  institution,  $100;  sustaining  (life),  $250);  to  obtain  funds  to 
carry  out  remodelling  and  renovating;  to  find  a  suitable  couple  to  live  on 
the  premises  (rent  free) . 


“The  tall,  slight  figure,  the  unruly  plume  of  hair,  the  genially  sardonic 
smile  were  well  known  and  well  loved  throughout  Canada.  To  a  whole 
host  of  admirers  and  disciplines  he  will  be  remembered,  not  as  a  row  of 
books,  only  partly  personified,  but  as  the  most  companionable  and 
interesting  of  men.” 

DONALD  CREIGHTON 

“To  see  Innis  in  retrospect  is  to  evaluate  him  in  all  his  selves.  His  liberalism 
and  his  nationalism  are  both  finely  mixed  in  his  life’s  work  as  a  teacher, 
as  an  author,  and  as  a  man  of  Canadian  letters.  One  either  count,  for  his 
scholarship  or  for  his  contribution  to  Canadian  studies,  there  is  ample  cause 
to  study  carefully  the  career  and  biography  of  this  man  who  made  his 
presence  felt  in  such  a  large  way.  His  nationalism,  his  political  economy  of 
capitalism  -  the  pre-industrial  economy  and  origins  of  the  liberal  state  -  his 
study  of  liberal  institutions  such  as  the  press  and  the  university,  his 
philosophy  of  the  liberal  educator,  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  Canadian 
liberalism  -  in  all  these  areas  Innis  merits  our  attention.  Sometimes  his 
labours  broke  new  ground,  as  in  his  study  of  the  pre-industrial  economy  of 
North  America  and  in  his  history  of  empires  and  communication.  Other 
times  his  words  were  significant  as  statements  of  social  history.” 
daniel  dr  ache  (From  an  article  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Canadian  Studies ) 
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“Innis  takes  much  time  to  read  if  he  is  read  on  his  own  terms.  That  he 
deserves  to  be  read  on  his  own  terms  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  that 
experiment  is  tried  even  once.  So  read  he  takes  time  but  he  also  saves  time. 
Each  sentence  is  a  compressed  monograph.  He  includes  a  small  library 
on  each  page,  and  often  incorporates  a  small  library  of  references  on  the 
same  page  in  addition.  If  the  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  save  the  student’ 
time,  Innis  is  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  on  record.” 

MARSHALL  MCLUHAN 


Changing  Concepts  of  Time  (1952) 

The  Bias  of  Communication  ( 1951 ) 

Empire  and  Communications  (1950) 

Political  Economy  and  the  Modern  State  (1946) 

The  Cod  Fisheries  (1940) 

Settlement  and  the  Mining  Frontier  (1936) 

The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada  (1930) 

The  History  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (1923) 


See  Mrs.  Ward’s  “The  published  works  of  H.  A.  Innis”  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Political  Scienre  (19:2),  May  1953,  pp.  233-244  (lists  approximately  300 
books,  articles,  reviews,  notes,  letters,  forewords,  compilations,  bibliographies,  etc.). 
See  also  R.  F.  Neill’s  “The  Work  of  Harold  Adams  Innis:  content  and  context” 
(Unpublished  ph.d.,  Duke  University,  1966). 
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THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  HAROLD  INNIS 


Harold’s  mother,  Mary  Adams  lnnis,  was  the  influential  one  of  the  parents, 
the  driving  force.  She  doted  on  The  Family  Herald  and  named  her  eldest 
son  ‘Herald’,  which  was  noted  on  his  baptismal  certificate. 


Harold  was  a  great  learner.  Once  he  went  to  a  country  fair  with  his  sister 
where  they  watched  one  of  the  farmers  wringing  chickens’  necks.  They 
were  both  impressed  and  watched  bug-eyed  for  half  an  hour  the  assembly 
line  neck-wringing  process.  Back  on  the  lnnis  farm  there  were  no  chickens, 
but  there  were  turkeys.  When  Harold  and  his  sister  came  home,  they  went 
to  work  on  the  turkeys  and  polished  off  half  a  dozen  before  one  of  their 
parents  found  them.  .  .  .  Hark,  the  Herald  lnnis  wring. 


The  century  drew  towards  its  close.*  He  was  five  years  old  now.  On 
Sundays  he  was  taken  regularly  for  religious  instruction  to  the  austere 
red-brick  Baptist  Church  in  Otterville;  and  he  kept  begging  his  mother  for 
permission  to  go  to  public  school.  One  autumn  day  she  walked  with  him 
down  the  farm  lane  to  the  road  and  put  him  in  charge  of  one  of  the  big  girls 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  was  on  her  way  to  school.  Harold  started  off  down 
the  road,  looked  back,  saw  his  mother  waving  encouragement  to  him  in  his 
new  venture,  and  plodded  bravely  forward.  It  was  not  a  long  or  tiring  walk, 
for  School  Section  No.  1  South  Norwich  was  established  at  a  conveniently 
close  distance,  only  about  a  half  a  mile  away  on  the  eighth  concession  road. 

*Most  of  this  account  has  been  taken  from  the  first  forty  pages  of  Donald 
Creighton’s  Harold  Adams  lnnis:  Portrait  of  a  Scholar  (Toronto,  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1957),  146  pages.  $3.00. 

The  anecdotes  in  italics  are  from  Sam  lnnis,  Harold’s  younger  brother. 
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The  school  -  it  was  a  typical  small  rural  Ontario  school  -  had  one  fair-sized 
room  which  was  crowded  with  a  large  number  of  children  of  all  ages, 
of  distinctly  varying  abilities,  and  at  quite  different  levels  of  training.  The 
instruction  of  this  full  hierarchy  of  public  school  classes  was  a  highly  complex 
business  which  exhausted  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  and  assisted  the  brighter  pupils.  A  clever  pupil  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  work  of  his  own  class  and  compelled  to  travel 
forward  at  the  rate  of  its  slowest  member.  When  his  own  assigned  lesson 
was  finished,  he  could  follow  with  interest  what  was  going  on  in  the  form 
above  him;  and  if  -  which  was  not  too  difficult  in  such  circumstances  -  he 
could  show  an  ability  to  follow  it  successfully,  then  rapid  promotion 
was  fairly  easy. 


When  Harold  was  attending  Woodstock  Collegiate  Institute  every  morning 
he  would  first  milk  the  cows  and  then  walk  back  into  the  woods  on  the 
farm  to  check  his  trap  line.  He  would  then  walk  one  mile  to  the  Otterville 
station  and  take  the  train  which  went  18  miles  to  Woodstock.  .  .  .  All  his 

life  his  prose  remained  a  set  of  booby-traps  for  the  unwary. 
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In  the  spring  of  1912  he  passed  the  entrance  examinations  for  Normal 
School  but  financial  difficulties  forced  him  to  postpone  his  teacher 
training  course.  He  taught  for  the  fall  term  at  his  old  school,  S.S.  No.  1, 
South  Norwich.  When  the  trustees  obtained  a  qualified  teacher  he 
retired  and  during  the  last  months  of  the  winter  of  1912-13,  he  helped  in 
the  easy  off-season  work  of  the  farm  and  carefully  considered  his  future. 
With  a  very  small  part  of  his  fabulous  earnings  as  a  teacher  he 
purchased  a  subscription  -  no  large  metropolitan  newspaper  had  yet 
entered  the  farmhouse  -  to  the  Toronto  Globe ;  and  he  devoured  its  long, 
detailed  accounts  of  the  incredibly  protracted  debates  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  Sir  Robert  Borden’s  Naval  Aid  Bill  in  the  autumn  of 
1912.  Harold’s  father  was  a  Liberal,  a  devoted  follower  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  Any  other  paper  but  the  Globe  was  quite  unthinkable!  And, 
as  often  before  in  rural  Liberal  households,  the  Globe  exercised  a  distinct 
educational  influence. 

By  the  time  spring  came,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  about  his  own  future. 
He  would  not  begin  the  professional  training  required  of  a  teacher 
immediately.  He  would  go  instead  to  a  university. 

He  had  come  to  the  University  with  the  vague  expectation  of  becoming 
a  lawyer.  A  lawyer,  he  assumed,  would  have  to  be  a  barrister  and  a 

Debating  Team,  Harold,  lower  right. 
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barrister  must,  of  necessity,  be  trained  in  the  arts  of  public  speaking.  Even 
in  the  autumn  of  1913,  during  the  weeks  of  his  most  acute  misery,  he 
had  pored  over  books  on  “oratory”;  and  now,  with  reviving  spirits  and 
returning  self-confidence,  he  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  University  debating  society.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  his  feet, 
he  found  that  he  began  to  enjoy  the  experience.  He  did  not  do  badly. 

At  the  next  opportunity,  he  spoke  again.  He  went  on  attending  the  debates. 
He  ended  up  by  winning  the  annual  “oratorical”  contest  and  being  elected 
president  of  the  debating  society.  It  was  his  first  real  public  triumph  among 
his  fellow-students.  And  it  was  also  the  year  of  his  first  great  academic 
success.  At  the  examinations  in  the  spring  of  1915  he  obtained  first  class 
standing  in  history.  He  won  a  prize  in  philosophy  and  the  D.  E.  Thomson 
scholarship  in  his  favourite  subject,  political  economy. 

The  war  was  the  second  great  influence  in  his  life.  Early  in  May  1916 
he  took  his  degree  at  Convocation,  went  back  to  Otterville  for  a  brief  visit 
at  the  farm,  and  returned  to  Toronto  to  join  the  69th  Battery  at  the 
Armories  on  University  Avenue. 

On  July  7,  1917  -  almost  exactly  three  months  after  the  first  attack  on 
Vimy  Ridge  -  Innis  and  some  of  the  other  signallers  of  his  battery  started  off 
to  make  their  nightly  observations  from  the  old  German  gun-pits  near  the 
top  of  the  Ridge.  He  might  have  evaded  this  particular  trip.  But  he  was 
weary  of  the  endless  repetitions  of  the  routine  of  signalling  and  anxious  to 
escape  from  them;  and  since  one  of  the  other  men  was  missing,  he  agreed 
to  do  double  duty.  Slowly  they  worked  their  way  up,  along  a  slight  elevation, 
towards  the  top  of  the  ridge;  and  then,  suddenly,  a  little  distance  behind,  a 
German  shell  exploded.  Innis  looked  back  and,  as  the  brief  light  of 
explosion  flared,  he  saw  an  observation  balloon  hanging  ominously  in  the 
sky.  It  was  only  too  obvious  what  was  happening.  The  balloon  was  in 
touch  with  a  German  battery  and  the  two  together  were  picking  out  groups 
of  climbing  Canadians  wherever  they  could  be  found.  Their  own  party 
had  obviously  been  spotted.  They  began  to  hurry.  And  then  the  next  shell 
fell  in  their  midst.  Something  thudded  into  his  leg.  He  was  knocked  down. 
Blood  began  pouring  out  at  his  knee. 

Then  he  was  awake  again,  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  hospital  ward.  Within 
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forty-eight  hours  he  was  on  his  way  from  Etaples  to  England.  At  Endell 
Street  Hospital  in  London  trouble  developed.  A  fresh  operation  was 
necessary  to  clean  out  the  wound;  but  after  this  temporary  set-back,  he 
began  slowly  to  improve  again.  Before  the  end  of  October  he  was  moved 
again  to  the  large  Canadian  General  Hospital  at  Basingstoke.  The  massage 
and  exercise  which  were  prescribed  for  him  did  not  seem  to  reduce  the 
swelling  in  his  leg;  he  walked  laboriously  and  only  with  the  aid  of  a  stick; 
and  the  likelihood  of  his  return  to  Canada  grew  greater  and  greater. 

His  thoughts  were  already  turning  back  to  study.  At  Basingstoke  there 
was  ample  time  for  reading;  the  Khaki  College  provided  opportunities  for 
work  in  such  subjects  as  French  grammar,  and  shorthand;  and  -  with  a 
curious  anticipation  of  the  future  -  he  entered,  and  won,  a  competition  for 
an  essay  on  “The  Press.” 


He  was  returned  to  Canada  at  the  end  of  March,  1918.  In  April  he  was 
discharged,  he  studied  for  and  wrote  his  M.A.  examinations,  and  on 
April  30  he  attended  his  commencement  exercises.  The  hour  of  decision 
was  at  hand.  He  had  won  his  degree.  He  had  been  given  his  discharge 
and  drawn  his  pay.  What  was  he  to  do?  Was  it  to  be  the  church  or  the  law? 


Recovery  Hospital,  Harold,  seated,  second  from  right. 
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Or,  before  he  began  any  professional  training  at  all,  would  it  be  wise  to 
push  his  favourite  studies  in  political  economy  just  a  little  further?  There 
was  prolonged  and  anxious  inward  debate;  there  were  discussions.  He 
finally  decided  that  when  autumn  came  he  would  begin  professional  legal 
studies  at  Osgoode  Hall.  Autumn,  however,  was  five  months  away.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  continue  his  studies  in  politial  economy.  Why  should  he  not 
spend  the  interval  before  the  opening  of  Osgoode  Hall  in  improving  his 
painfully  inadequate  knowledge  of  economics?  The  University  of  Chicago, 
he  knew,  had  a  summer  school.  He  decided  to  go  to  Chicago  for  the 
summer  quarter,  1918. 

And  so  began  the  life  of  a  scholar. 


HAROLD  INNtS 

For  anyone  acquainted  with  poetry  since  Baudelaire  and  with  painting 
since  Cezanne,  the  later  world  of  Harold  A.  Innis  is  quite  readily  intelligible.* 
He  brought  their  kinds  of  contemporary  awareness  of  the  electric  age  to 
organize  the  data  of  the  historian  and  the  social  scientist.  Without  having 
studied  modern  art  and  poetry,  he  yet  discovered  how  to  arrange  his  insights 
in  patterns  that  nearly  resemble  the  art  forms  of  our  time.  Innis  presents  his 
insights  in  a  mosaic  structure  of  seemingly  unrelated  and  disproportioned 
sentences  and  aphorisms.  Anybody  who  has  looked  up  the  reference 
material  that  Innis  cites  so  frequently,  will  be  struck  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  extracted  exciting  facts  from  dull  expositions.  He  explored  his  source 
material  with  a  “geiger  counter,”  as  it  were.  In  turn,  he  presents  his  finds 
in  a  pattern  of  insights  that  are  not  packaged  for  the  consumer  palate.  He 
expects  the  reader  to  make  discovery  after  discovery  that  he  himself  had 
missed.  His  view  of  the  departmentalized  specialisms  of  our 
Universities  as  ignoble  monopolies  of  knowledge  is:  “Finally  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  limited  role  of  Universities  and  recall  the  comment  that 
‘the  whole  external  history  of  science  is  a  history  of  the  resistance  of 
academies  and  Universities  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.’  ” 

*This  is  an  edited  version  of  the  “Introduction”  which  Marshall  McLuhan 
wrote  for  the  1964  paperback  reprint  of  Innis’  The  Bias  of  Communication. 
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One  can  say  of  Innis  what  Bertrand  Russell  said  of  Einstein  on  the  first 
page  of  his  A  B  C  of  Relativity  (1925) :  “Many  of  the  new  ideas  can  be 
expressed  in  non-mathematical  language,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
difficult  on  that  account.  What  is  demanded  is  a  change  in  our  imaginative 
picture  of  the  world.”  The  “later  Innis”  who  dominates  The  Bias  of 
Communication  had  set  out  on  a  quest  for  the  causes  of  change.  The  “early 
Innis”  of  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada  had  conformed  a  good  deal  to  the 
conventional  patterns  of  merely  reporting  and  narrating  change.  Only  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fur  trade  study  did  he  venture  to  interlace  or  link 
complex  events  in  a  way  that  reveals  the  causal  processes  of  change.  His 
insight  that  the  American  Revolution  was  in  large  part  due  to  a  clash 
between  the  interests  of  the  settlers  on  one  hand  and  the  interests  of  the 
fur  traders  on  the  other  is  the  sort  of  vision  that  becomes  typical  of  the  later 
Innis.  He  changed  his  procedure  from  working  with  a  “point  of  view”  to 
that  of  the  generating  of  insights  by  the  method  of  “interface,”  as  it  is 
named  in  chemistry.  “Interface”  refers  to  the  interaction  of  substances  in  a 
kind  of  mutual  irritation.  In  art  and  poetry  this  is  precisely  the  technique 
of  “symbolism”  (Greek  “symballein”  -  to  throw  together)  with  its  paratactic 
procedure  of  juxtaposing  without  connectives.  It  is  the  natural  form  of 
conversation  or  dialogue  rather  than  of  written  discourse.  In  writing,  the 
tendency  is  to  isolate  an  aspect  of  some  matter  and  to  direct  steady  attention 
upon  that  aspect.  In  dialogue  there  is  an  equally  natural  interplay  of 
multiple  aspects  of  any  matter.  This  interplay  of  aspects  can  generate 
insights  or  discovery.  By  contrast,  a  point  of  view  is  merely  a  way  of  looking 
at  something.  But  an  insight  is  the  sudden  awareness  of  a  complex  process 
of  interaction.  An  insight  is  a  contact  with  the  life  of  forms. 

Innis  has  much  to  say  about  the  oral  as  opposed  to  the  written  methods 
of  approaching  the  learning  process.  In  the  paper  titled  “A  Critical  Review” 
he  explains:  “My  bias  is  with  the  oral  tradition,  particularly  as  reflected 
in  Greek  civilization,  and  with  the  necessity  of  recapturing  something  of 
its  spirit.”  E.  A.  Havelock,  a  former  colleague  of  Innis,  has  recently  devoted 
an  entire  study  to  the  clash  of  the  old  oral  and  the  new  written  culture 
of  Greece.  His  Preface  to  Plato  (Harvard,  1963)  would  have  delighted 
Innis,  and  there  are  very  many  sentences  in  Innis  which  should  become  the 
subject  of  such  full  investigations. 
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I  am  pleased  to  think  of  my  own  book  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy  (University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1962)  as  a  footnote  to  the  observations  of  Innis  on  the 
subject  of  the  psychic  and  social  consequences,  first  of  writing  and  then  of 
printing.  Flattered  by  the  attention  that  Innis  had  directed  to  some  work 
of  mine,  I  turned  for  the  first  time  to  his  work.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
begin  with  “Minerva’s  Owl.”  How  exciting  it  was  to  encounter  a  writer  whose 
every  phrase  invited  prolonged  meditation  and  exploration:  “Alexandria 
broke  the  link  between  science  and  philosophy.  The  library  was  an  imperial 
instrument  to  offset  the  influence  of  Egyptian  priesthood.” 

Innis  takes  much  time  to  read  if  he  is  read  on  his  own  terms.  That  he 
deserves  to  be  read  on  his  own  terms  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  that 
experiment  is  tried  even  once.  So  read,  he  takes  time  but  he  also 
saves  time.  Each  sentence  is  a  compressed  monograph.  He  includes  a 
small  library  on  each  page,  and  often  incorporates  a  small  library  of 
references  on  the  same  page  in  addition.  If  the  business  of  the  teacher 
is  to  save  the  student’s  time,  Innis  is  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
on  record.  The  two  sentences  just  quoted  imply  and  invite  an  awareness 
of  the  specific  structural  forms  of  science  and  philosophy  as  well  as  of  the 
structural  nature  and  functions  of  empires,  libraries,  and  priesthoods.  Most 
writers  are  occupied  in  providing  accounts  of  the  contents  of  philosophy, 
science,  libraries,  empires,  and  religions.  Innis  invites  us  instead  to  consider 
the  formalities  of  power  exerted  by  these  structures  in  their  mutual 
interaction.  He  approaches  each  of  these  forms  of  organized  power  as 
exercising  a  particular  kind  of  force  upon  each  of  the  other  components 
in  the  complex.  All  of  the  components  exist  by  virtue  of  processes  going  on 
within  each  and  among  them  all.  Just  what  “science”  or  “philosophy”  was 
at  this  time  will  be  manifested  by  what  each  does  to  the  other  in  their 
encounter  in  the  social  and  historic  process.  And  so  with  the  other 
components.  They  explain  themselves  by  their  behaviour  in  a  historic  action. 
Innis  had  hit  upon  the  means  of  using  history  as  the  physicist  uses  the 
cloud  chamber.  By  bouncing  the  unknown  form  against  known  forms,  he 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  new  or  little  known  form. 

As  soon  as  the  reader  grasps  that  Innis  is  concerned  with  the  unique 
power  of  each  form  to  alter  the  action  of  other  forms  it  encounters,  he 
will  be  able  to  proceed  as  Innis  did.  He  can  begin  to  observe  and  estimate 
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the  action  and  counteraction  of  forms  past  and  present.  He  will  discover  that 
Innis  never  repeats  himself,  but  that  he  never  ceases  to  test  the  action  of 
oral  forms  of  knowledge  and  social  organization  in  different  social  contexts. 
Innis  tests  the  oral  form  as  it  reacts  in  many  different  written  cultures, 
just  as  he  tests  the  effects  of  time-structured  institutions  in  their  varieties  of 
contact  with  space-oriented  societies. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Innis  has  garnered  most  of  the 
available  insights  from  any  given  historical  test  that  he  happens  to  run.  In 
the  same  way,  he  is  quite  capable  of  inaccurate  observation  during  the 
running  of  his  tests  of  the  interactions  of  social  forms,  though  this  in  no  way 
impairs  the  validity  of  his  way  of  testing  the  structural  properties  of  social 
forms.  For  example,  he  notes  that:  “The  Greeks  took  over  the  alphabet  and 
made  it  a  flexible  instrument  suited  to  the  demands  of  a  flexible  oral 
tradition  by  the  creation  of  words.”  The  alphabet  is  a  technology  of  visual 
fragmentation  and  specialism,  and  it  led  the  Greeks  quickly  to  the  discovery 
of  classifiable  data.  Havelock  clarifies  this  at  length  in  his  Preface  to  Plato. 

As  long  as  the  oral  culture  was  not  overpowered  by  the  technological 
extension  of  the  visual  power  in  the  alphabet,  there  was  a  very  rich  cultural 
result  from  the  interplay  of  the  oral  and  written  forms.  The  revival  of 
oral  culture  in  our  own  electric  age  now  exists  in  a  similar  fecund  relation 
with  the  still  powerful  written  and  visual  culture.  We  are  in  our  century 
“winding  the  tape  backwards.”  The  Greeks  went  from  oral  to  written  even 
as  we  are  moving  from  written  to  oral.  They  “ended”  in  a  desert  of  classified 
data  even  as  we  could  “end”  in  a  new  tribal  encyclopedia  of  auditory 
incantation. 

Innis  taught  us  how  to  use  the  bias  of  culture  and  communication  as  an 
instrument  of  research.  By  directing  attention  to  the  bias  or  distorting 
power  of  the  dominant  imagery  and  technology  of  any  culture,  he  showed 
us  how  to  understand  cultures.  Many  scholars  had  made  us  aware  of  the 
“difficulty  of  assessing  the  quality  of  a  culture  of  which  we  are  a  part  or  of 
assessing  the  quality  of  a  culture  of  which  we  are  not  a  part.”  Innis  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  make  of  this  vulnerable  fact  of  all  scholarly  outlook  the 
prime  opportunity  for  research  and  discovery.  Peter  F.  Drucker  in  Managing 
For  Results  (Harper  and  Row,  1964)  has  shown  how  in  any  human 
organization  or  situation  90  per  cent  of  the  events  are  caused  by  10  per  cent. 
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Most  human  attention  is  allocated  to  the  90  per  cent  area  which  is  the  area 
of  problems.  The  10  per  cent  area  is  the  area  of  irritation  and  also  of 
opportunity.  It  was  the  genius  of  Harold  Innis  that  refused  to  be  distracted 
by  the  90  per  cent  area  of  problems.  He  went  straight  to  the  10  per  cent  core 
of  opportunity  and  sought  insight  into  the  causes  that  underlay  the  whole 
situation.  For  example,  he  writes:  “We  are  perhaps  too  much  a  part  of  the 
civilization  which  followed  the  printing  industry  to  be  able  to  detect  its 
characteristics.  Education  in  the  words  of  Laski  became  the  art  of  teaching 
men  to  be  deceived  by  the  printed  word.” 

Once  Innis  had  ascertained  the  dominant  technology  of  a  culture  he 
could  be  sure  that  this  was  the  cause  and  shaping  force  of  the  entire  structure. 
He  could  also  be  sure  that  this  dominant  form  and  all  its  causal  powers 
were  necessarily  masked  from  the  attention  of  that  culture  by  a  psychic 
mechanism  of  “protective  inhibition”  as  it  were.  At  a  stroke  he  had  solved 
two  major  problems  that  are  forever  beyond  the  power  of  the 
“nose-counters”  and  of  statistical  researchers.  First,  he  knew  what  the 
pattern  of  any  culture  had  to  be,  both  psychically  and  socially,  as  soon  as  he 
had  identified  its  major  technological  achievements.  Second,  he  knew  exactly 
what  the  members  of  that  culture  would  be  ignorant  of  in  their  daily  lives. 
What  has  been  called  “the  nemesis  of  creativity”  is  precisely  a  blindness 
to  the  effects  of  one’s  most  significant  form  of  invention. 

A  good  example  of  this  technological  blindness  in  Innis  himself  was  his 
mistake  in  regarding  radio  and  electric  technology  as  a  further  extension 
of  the  patterns  of  mechanical  technology:  “The  radio  appealed  to  vast  areas, 
overcame  the  division  between  classes  in  its  escape  from  literacy,  and 
favoured  centralization  and  bureaucracy.”  Again:  “Competition  from  the 
new  medium,  the  radio  involved  an  appeal  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye 
and  consequently  an  emphasis  on  centralization.”  This  is  an  example  of 
Innis  failing  to  be  true  to  his  own  method.  After  many  historical 
demonstrations  of  the  space-binding  power  of  the  eye  and  the  time-binding 
power  of  the  ear,  Innis  refrains  from  applying  these  structural  principles 
to  the  action  of  radio.  Suddenly,,  he  shifts  the  ear  world  of  radio  into  the 
visual  orbit,  attributing  to  radio  all  the  centralizing  powers  of  the  eye  and  of 
visual  culture.  Here  Innis  was  misled  by  the  ordinary  consensus  of  his  time. 
Electric  light  and  power,  like  all  electric  media,  are  profoundly  decentralizing 
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and  separatist  in  their  psychic  and-  social  consequences.  Had  he  not  been 
hypnotized  by  his  respect  for  the  pervasive  conventional  view  on  this 
question,  Innis  could  have  worked  out  the  new  electric  pattern  of  culture 
quite  easily. 

What  is  rare  in  Innis  occurs  in  his  mention  of  the  views  of  Wyndham 
Lewis:  “Wyndham  Lewis  has  argued  that  the  fashionable  mind  is  the 
time-denying  mind.”  He  is  referring  to  Time  and  Western  Man  which  is 
devoted  to  a  denunciation  of  the  obsession  with  time  as  a  religious  mystique 
in  the  work  of  Bergson,  Alexander,  Whitehead,  and  others.  Because  of  his 
own  deep  concern  with  the  values  of  tradition  and  temporal  continuity, 

Innis  has  managed  to  misread  Wyndham  Lewis  radically.  Earlier,  in  the 
same  essay,  “A  Plea  for  Time,”  he  raises  an  issue  that  may  bear  on  the 
occasional  miscarriage  of  his  own  structural  method  of  analysis.  Speaking 
of  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  extreme  development  of  print  development 
on  our  twentieth  century  culture,  he  observes:  “Communication  based  on 
the  eye  in  terms  of  printing  and  photography  had  developed  a  monopoly 
which  threatened  to  destroy  Western  civilization  first  in  war  and  then  in 
peace.”  Innis  did  not  like  monopolies  in  any  form.  He  saw  that  they  bred 
violent  reactions:  “The  disastrous  effect  of  the  monopoly  of  communication 
based  on  the  eye  hastened  the  development  of  a  competitive  type  of 
communication  based  on  the  ear,  in  the  radio  and  in  the  linking  of  sound 
to  the  cinema  and  to  television.  Printed  material  gave  way  in  effectiveness  to 
the  broadcast  and  to  the  loud  speaker.”  What  Innis  has  failed  to  do  in  this 
part  of  his  essay  is  to  make  a  structural  analysis  of  the  modalities  of  the 
visual  and  the  audible.  He  is  merely  assuming  that  an  extension  of  information 
in  space  has  a  centralizing  power  regardless  of  the  human  faculty  that  is 
amplified  and  extended.  But  whereas  the  visual  power  extended  by  print  does 
indeed  extend  the  means  to  organize  a  spatial  continuum,  the  auditory 
power  extended  electrically  does  in  effect  abolish  space  and  time  alike. 
Visual  technology  creates  a  centre-margin  pattern  of  organization  whether 
by  literacy  or  by  industry  and  a  price  system.  But  electric  technology  is 
instant  and  omnipresent  and  creates  multiple  centres-without-margins. 
Visual  technology  whether  by  literacy  or  by  industry  creates  nations  as 
spatially  uniform  and  homogeneous  and  connected.  But  electric  technology 
creates  not  the  nation  but  the  tribe  -  not  the  superficial  association  of  equals 
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but  the  cohesive  depth  pattern  of  the  totally  involved  kinship  groups. 

Visual  technologies,  whether  based  on  papyrus  or  paper,  foster  fragmentation 
and  specialism,  armies,  and  empires.  Electric  technology  favours  not  the 
fragmentary  but  the  integral,  not  the  mechanical  but  the  organic.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  Innis  that  electricity  is  in  effect  an  extension  of  the  nervous 
system  as  a  kind  of  global  membrane.  As  an  economic  historian  he  had  such 
a  rich  experience  of  the  technological  extensions  of  the  bodily  powers 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  to  note  the  character  of  this  most  recent 
and  surprising  of  human  extensions. 

There  is  one  department  in  which  Innis  never  fails,  and  in  which  the 
flavour  of  Inniscence  is  never  lost  -  his  humour.  Humour  is  of  the  essence 
of  his  aphoristic  association  of  incongruities.  His  technique  of  discovery 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  forms  lends  itself  everywhere  to  a  series  of  dramatic 
surprises.  In  the  midst  of  considering  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
and  nineteenth  century  wars  he  suddenly  observes  a  parallel  with  the  press 
wars  of  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  as  related  to  the  emergence  of  the  comic  strip. 
He  is  unrivalled  in  his  power  to  discover  choice  items  in  contemporary 
history  to  illuminate  grave  matters  of  archaeology.  Referring  to  the  neglect 
of  the  horse  as  a  factor  in  military  history,  he  recalls  that  “E.  J.  Dillon 
remarked  concerning  a  mounted  policeman  that  he  was  always  surprised 
by  the  look  of  intelligence  on  the  horse’s  face.”  The  mosaic  structure  of 
insights  employed  in  the  work  of  the  later  Innis  is  never  far  removed  from 
the  comic  irony  of  an  Abraham  Lincoln.  Innis  found  that  his  technique 
of  insight  engendered  a  perpetual  entertainment  of  surprises  and  of 
intellectual  comedy. 
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“He  recognized  every  tree  at  a  glance,  even  in  winter  by  its  shape  and 
its  bark.  When  we  walked  in  the  woods  or  went  on  a  picnic,  he  named  the 
trees  as  we  went  on.  At  the  cottage  he  would  take  each  stick  from  the 
woodbox  and  name  the  tree  it  came  from.” 


“All  his  life  he  kept  in  touch  with  ‘the  farm’.  On  the  first  warm  days  in 
March  he’d  say,  ‘They’ll  be  tapping  in  the  bush.  Sap’s  running’.  He  would 
listen  for  the  first  crows.  In  the  summer  he’d  say  ‘They’ll  be  getting 
in  the  hay  now’.  He  always  went  to  the  farm  spring  and  fall  to  see  his 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sisters.  He  wouldn’t  go  into  town  with  them 
but  walk  through  the  fields  and  out  to  the  wood  lot,  constantly  asking 
questions,  How  many  cows  are  you  milking?  Did  you  boil  sap  this  year? 
What  crops  are  in  what  fields?” 


“A  tremendous  power  of  work  was  one  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
him.  But  not  dogged,  slogging  work.  He  brought  to  everything  he  did  a 
wonderful  zest  -  a  freshness  and  enthusiasm  and  undiscourageable 
interest  and  eagerness.” 


“Somewhere  he  had  read  that  writing  should  always  be  as  stripped  and 
spare  as  a  telegram  to  Australia.  His  writing  was  certainly  as  compressed 
as  that.  He  often  quoted  that  saying  but  he  would  probably  have  written 
with  the  same  constriction  if  he  had  never  come  across  it.” 


With  his  wife,  Mary,  Dunvegan  Road,  Toronto,  1948/49. 
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“THE  IDEA  FILE” 


Among  the  unpublished  papers  left  by  Harold  Innis  was  a  file  of  notes 
which  has  become  known  as  ‘The  Idea  File’.  Some  of  these  ideas  may  well 
have  been  prompted  by  his  diverse  readings,  or  by  the  people  he  talked  with, 
but  however  they  were  arrived  at  it  is  clear  that  they  are  very  much  a  product 
of  his  thought.  Under  the  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Innis,  and 
Professors  D.  G.  Creighton,  W.  T.  Easterbrook,  D.  I.  Innis,  and  S.  D.  Clark 
these  notes  were  edited  and  re-arranged  alphabetically  by  topic  by  Mrs.  Jane  Ward. 
What  follows  has  been  abstracted  from  the  350-page  typescript  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Innis. 


ABERHART,  WILLIAM  -  Necessity  of  fanaticism  to  bum  encrusted 
framework  of  old  institutions.  Aberhart  improved  educational  system  where 
previous  minister  of  education  unable  to  carry  through  reforms.  Revolutions 
necessary  to  reduce  alphabet  in  Russia,  or  metric  system  in  France. 

Recordings  of  phonograph  records  -  political  speeches  heard  long  after 
death  -  Aberhart’s  records  -  transcriptions  facilitate  work  of  politician. 
Aberhart  -  radio  speeches  -  tactics  emphasizing  Christianity  -  attack  on 
money  changers  in  semi-biblical  language.  Significant  that  semi-preachers 
capitalize  radio  -  skill  in  mentioning  people  all  over  the  province,  in  the  use 
of  Bible  texts,  hymns.  Pioneer  character  emphasized  -  attack  on  chain 
newspapers.  Breaking  out  of  oral  tradition  from  suppression  of  printing  of 
Bible  as  combination  of  oral  and  written  tradition.  Scripture  and  classics  near 
to  oral  tradition  and  consequently  given  power  in  periods  when  oral  medium 
breaking  through  print.  Teacher  skilful  with  vocabulary.  Attack  on  usury 
and  interest  and  on  debts  -  last  a  reflection  of  impact  of  written  obligations  - 
attack  of  oral  tradition  on  written,  i.e.,  debts. 

Purchase  of  Albertan  by  Aberhart’s  government  to  serve  as  check  against 
attacks  of  other  papers  -  inroads  of  radio  on  newspaper. 
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Problem  of  good-will  in  price  system  or  of  advertising  to  build  up 
reputation  of  individuals  in  politics  or  business.  Increasing  importance  of 
administration  means  emphasis  on  factors  other  than  price  system  —  getting 
names  in  news  -  belonging  to  organizations  -  growth  of  organizations 
incidental  to  interest  in  prestige,  goodwill  —  managers  of  banks,  etc. 
Politicians  constantly  alert  to  importance  of  news  as  means  of  building  up 
prestige  -  necessity  of  speeches  in  House. 


Advertising  on  large  scale  -  skyscrapers  -  illustration  of  pull  on  capital  by 
hierarchy  of  price  system. 


Significance  of  advertising  to  improvements  in  communication  —  large  scale 
technological  changes  undertaken  at  a  loss  because  of  advertising  value  of 
the  change  in  itself  and  cumulative  increase  in  business  with  advertising 
for  the  sake  of  association  with  change. 


Mankind  constantly  being  caught  in  his  own  traps  -  language  and  systems 
developed  and  most  difficult  to  break  down  -  significant  that  reforms  come 
latest  in  control  of  communications  -  i.e.  paper  duty  last  to  be  removed  - 
interest  in  monopoly  of  Associated  Press  the  last  to  be  recognized.  Control 
of  methods  of  expression  makes  improvement  more  difficult.  Greeks  had 
advantage  of  debating  without  control  but  with  development  of  written 
tradition  control  of  systems  followed  -  used  by  Romans. 
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CABLE  -  Importance  of  cable  rates  to  news  —  high  rates  kept  France  out  of 
war  —  subsidized  news  strengthened  position  of  Australia. 


Heavy  cost  of  immigration  to  Canada  -  i.e.  in  terms  of  illiteracy  of 
immigrants  incidental  to  limitations  of  education  -  advantage  of  Scottish 
immigration  incidental  to  more  adequate  education  facilities.  Imperial 
problems  incidental  to  mental  attitude  of  illiterate  immigrants.  We  attempt  to 
drown  our  real  fears  of  the  United  States  by  shouting  about  imaginary 
fears  of  Russia. 


SEPTEMBER  29,  1949  SMALLWOOD  -  editor  of  Fishermen’s  Advocate, 
Coaker’s  paper,  secured  interview  with  Miller  editor  of  N.Y.  Times  - 
Smallwood  worked  on  Halifax  Herald,  Boston  Herald  and  N.Y.  Times  -  letter 
of  recommendation  from  Miller.  Worked  in  London  probably  with  Labour 
Party.  Continued  tradition  of  opposition  of  outports  to  St.  John’s  — 
Confederation  becomes  outport  policy  against  St.  John’s.  Smallwood  —  wide 
experience  newspaper  —  author  of  book  on  Newfoundland,  broadcasting 
as  “ Barrel  man”  —  significant  that  journalist  exploiting  new  techniques  of 
communication  responsible  for  profound  changes  in  constitutional 
machinery  —  offsets  conservatism  of  law  and  trade.  Explains  significance  of 
technological  changes  in  common  law  countries  with  conservative  legal 
profession  —  Capitalized  significance  of  book,  newspaper  and  radio. 

Cod  Fisheries  quoted  extensively  in  debates  of  convention  and  used  in 
broadcasts  of  Smallwood  -  Marxist  approach  appealed  to  Smallwood  -  i.e. 
linking  of  economics  to  politics. 
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Centralization  of  King  following  Bennett  -  strengthening  of  civil  service 
weakened  Liberal  party  in  provinces  -  left  road  open  to  provincial  autonomy 
parties.  Federal  party  weakened  by  neglect  of  provincial  organization. 

Canada  changed  from  nation  to  colony  to  nation  -  King  found  Canada  a 
nation  and  left  it  a  colony  in  relation  to  U.S.  -  particularly  as  a  result 
of  radio. 


Importance  of  family  connections  in  Canada  —  business  firms  concentrated 
on  regionalism  in  order  to  maintain  connections  and  avoid  charge  of 
centralization  —  Oxford  Press  —  Robertson  from  west  as  editor  —  Ryerson 
Press  Flemington  from  Maritimes. 


THE  PAS  -  INDIANS  a  weak  colorless  group  -  illustration  of  impact  of 
Anglo-Saxon  individualism  destroyed  vitality.  Halfbreeds  spoke  and  Indians 
write  but  under  domination  of  Anglican  or  Catholic  church  and  no  vitality 
of  their  own  -  Contrast  with  Ukrainians  -  abundant  vitality  -  resistance 
to  Roman  Catholic  church  -  strong  sense  of  community  -  insistence  on  music 
and  teacher  -  community  persists  with  little  dependence  on  church  - 
illustrating  significance  of  music  as  cultural  factor. 


French  defence  —  fur  trade  linked  to  forts  —  neglected  transportation  -  roads 
on  St.  Lawrence  -  as  contrasted  with  English  attack  and  dependence  on 
navy  and  in  turn  on  trade  —  canals ,  railways.  Emphasis  on  fortifications 
made  for  decentralized  and  military  government.  English  —  railways  and 
canals  made  for  centralization  and  responsible  government. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  -  Danger  of  imposing 
economic  system  emerging  from  industrial  society  on  societies  essentially 
agricultural  -  giving  Ph.D.’s  to  Chinese  and  other  students  -  i.e.  language  - 
western  system’s  basis  of  Ph.D.  -  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Interest  of  Europe  in  problems  of  class  and  consequently  in  sociology  in 
contrast  with  Great  Britain  -  interest  in  economics. 

Character  of  state  as  an  economic  factor  -  i.e.  Russia  swinging  between 
Byzantine  concept  and  western  concept  -  with  speeding  up  of  Russian 
development  to  catch  up  with  West  implied  necessity  to  concentrate  on 
Byzantine  approach.  Importance  of  war  to  industrialism  -  jerky  development 
of  Russian  industrial  growth.  Return  to  collectivism  paralleling  earlier 
serfdom  in  relation  to  state. 

Importance  of  theory  in  social  sciences  -  time  saving  device  giving  social 
scientists  time  to  engage  in  wider  interests  -  Schumpeter  in  economic  history. 

Communism  in  Russia,  fascism  in  Italy  a  device  for  compelling  undisciplined 
people  to  accept  discipline  of  machine  probable  that  revolutions  have  much 
of  element  of  preparing  for  discipline  -  printing  industry  a  part  of 
disciplining  process  -  includes  disciplining  of  language  and  literature. 

Weakness  of  economics  shown  in  absence  of  economists  trained  to 
understand  other  than  western  civilizations  -  Economists’  interests  narrowed 
by  concentration  with  abstraction  of  mathematics. 

Education  apt  to  become  a  building  up  of  mazes  —  teaching  student  to  go 
through  maze  and  using  the  maze  to  test  capacity.  Examinations  studied  as 
systems  of  mazes  and  various  approaches  covered  by  best  teachers - 
emphasizes  memory.  Neglect  of  training  of  intellectual  capacity  -  ability 
to  meet  and  solve  problems. 
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Marriage  alliances  important  in  banking  history  as  basis  of  growth  and 
continuity  -  also  in  land  under  conditions  of  feudalism  -  significance  of 
marriage  in  business  as  a  device  for  continuity,  (cf,  contemporary  drive 
towards  conglomerates  as  dynastic  marriages  -  m.  mcl.) 


JOHNSON,  SAMUEL  -  “Trade,  sir,  could  not  be  managed  by  those 
who  do  manage  it  if  it  presented  much  difficulty.” 


Significance  of  Keynes  -  used  a  style  influenced  by  journalism  in  Economic 
Consequences  of  Peace.  Significant  power  of  writing  by  an  economist  in  book 
form  with  distrust  of  newspapers.  Keynes  represents  Anglo-Saxon  common 
law  point  of  view  emphasizing  importance  of  free  trade  and  economics 
and  Mantoux  the  French  Roman  law  point  of  view  -  continental  — 
recognizing  importance  of  force  and  political  factors  -  in  Keynes  neglect  of 
political  considerations. 


Importance  of  French  language  to  politics  -  contributes  to  numerous  parties 
as  they  reflect  need  for  precise  expression.  Fixed  terms  of  election  compel 
constant  shifting  of  parties  based  on  elected  and  explain  to  some  extent 
constant  renewal  of  parties. 

Long  slow  painful  adjustment  of  political  geography  to  demands  of  language  - 
emphasis  on  coherence  of  language  and  political  boundaries  developed  in 
relation  to  it. 

Language  more  important  as  national  factor  after  first  world  war. 
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Law  is  anything  “boldly  asserted  and  plausibly  maintained.” 

Lawyers  trained  to  essential  ruthlessness  of  political  life  —  conventions  and 
the  like  necessary  to  enable  individuals  to  meet  its  demands.  Much  as 
military  parades,  etc.,  necessary  to  cover  the  sordid  demands  of  war.  Price 
system  to  some  extent  provides  an  escape  from  ruthless  demands  of  politics. 

Danger  of  lawyers  placing  reliance  on  meanings  of  words  and  abhorrence 
of  possibility  of  going  beyond  obvious  meanings  —  necessity  of  a  fixed 
meaning  over  a  long  period. 

Gower,  Plain  Words  (His  Majesty’s  Stationer’s  Office,  1948)-  reading  list  - 
chapter  on  legal  digression.  No  such  word  as  “< discourage ”  in  legislation  — 
impossibility  of  using  certain  words  in  legislation.  ( Dictionaries  drive  words 
out  of  their  senses  -  M.  mcl.) 

Lawyers  accustomed  to  speaking  for  record  develop  remarkable  diction  for 
reading  purposes  -  possibly  at  expense  of  speaking. 

Problem  of  economists  appearing  as  witnesses  and  making  concessions  in 
written  briefs  regarded  by  lawyers  in  charge  of  case  as  making  overtures 
to  enemy  and  latter  press  for  case  to  appeal  to  judge  or  to  avoid  support  to 
opposition. 

Case  method  in  Harvard  neglects  problem  of  flexibility.  Decisions  in  the 
main  must  be  made  in  the  interests  of  flexibility  or  to  facilitate  retreat  in  case 
of  difficulty  —  management  favours  efficiency  but  directors  insist  on  safety 
or  on  flexibility  and  safety  or  capacity  to  retreat.  Economists  acting  as 
arbitrators  or  judges  become  annoyed  at  lawyers’  tactics  in  presenting  briefs 
and  favour  appearance  of  concessions  as  an  indication  of  truth. 
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Tremendous  significance  of  absence  of  Roman  rule  in  Ireland  -  i.e.  monastic 
organization  -  probably  base  of  split  from  Great  Britain. 


MARSHALL,  ALFRED  —  C.  R.  Fay  stories  about  Marshall  -  Meredith 
visiting  him  warned  to  stay  only  12  to  12:20  started  conversation  -  hope  1 
am  not  interrupting  -  answered  you  have  spoiled  my  morning  but  that  is 
all  right.  Spoke  of  teaching  12  hours.  As  a  human  being  it  is  my  duty  to  wish 
you  well  as  an  economist  1  have  no  further  interest  in  you.  Two  women 
coached  by  Mrs.  Marshall  stood  highest  in  Tripos.  Marshall  said  “ This  will 
ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Tripos.”  Mrs.  Marshall  —  “ Alfred  does  not 
approve  of  us.” 


Talkies  destroyed  comedy  -  characterization  of  silent  film  -  former  unable 
to  develop  comedy  -  See  Life ,  Sept.  5,  1949. 

Linking  of  goods  to  communication  i.e.  advertisements  lead  to  banning  of 
films  from  u.s.  because  they  advertise  European  goods. 


Magazines ,  newspapers,  radio  created  public  opinion  they  later  influenced. 


Newspaper  offices  “fact  faking  factories.” 
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New  York  newspaper  critics  extremely  conservative  —  regarded  as  last  word 
and  comments  fatal  to  drama  and  to  leftist  tendencies. 

Chicago  Tribune  emphasizes  editorials  as  news  -  by  consistently  annoying 
readers  and  compelling  them  to  read  editorials  —  gives  them  place  as  news 
completely  subject  to  views  of  owners. 


Nova  Scotia  thought  of  confederation  as  device  for  opening  American 
markets  whereas  St.  Lawrence  thought  of  it  as  protective  device. 


Greater  tendency  to  uniformity  in  Canada  leads  to  migration  to  United  States 
to  accentuate  fanatical  outbreaks.  Aimee  Semple  MacPherson,  Father 
Coughlin. 


PAINTING  -  Picture  with  narrative  element  unpleasing  because  trying  to 
present  time  by  cutting  a  section  through  it  in  space. 

Rise  of  middle  class  in  1 8th  century  and  of  market  for  writers  -  end  of 
patronage  -  increased  size  of  music  halls,  painters’  expositions. 

Portrait  painting  of  women  largely  disappeared  and  emphasis  chiefly  on 
men  supported  by  boards,  committees.  Wealthy  men  less  concerned  with 
wives’  portraits. 
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Difficulties  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  Europe  because  of  strength  of 
Roman  law  and  written  tradition  in  contrast  with  Anglo  Saxon  countries. 


Paris  —  Lack  of  elevators  —  restrictions  in  height  facilitated  or  compelled 
spreading  out  of  cities  —  horizontal  transport  instead  of  vertical  transport 
explains  vast  area  of  London  —  also  Paris  -  city  developed  before  skyscrapers. 
Early  rail  development  accentuates  spreading  out  of  cities  —  monopoly  of 
railway  evident  in  prohibition  of  buildings'  heights  above  certain  level  —  in 
London  for  example. 


UNIVERSITIES  -  Weakness  evident  in  influence  of  church ,  army, 
business  —  difficult  for  university  to  find  a  footing. 

Problem  of  democratic  tradition  —  infinite  squabbling  and  flattening  out  of 
individual  differences  —  exhaustion  particularly  in  academic  centres  incidental 
to  working  out  problems.  Problem  of  knowledge  and  inability  to  reach  a 
common  point  of  view  due  to  insistence  on  content  and  what  to  teach  — 
implications  to  university  policy. 

Toleration  most  ardently  supported  by  intolerant  individuals  —  universities 
exploited  by  those  exploiting  the  prejudices  of  civilization  —  sufficiently 
shrewd  to  sense  prejudices  of  community  and  use  it  for  protection.  Those  also 
who  exploit  the  exploiters. 

Place  of  learned  class  —  universities  to  prevent  domination  of  various 
groups  —  church,  army,  state.  Learned  class  -  appreciation  of  necessity  of 
limited  power  of  groups. 
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One  must  not  get  so  high  up  in  the  ivory  tower  as  to  be  blinded  by  the 
glare  from  the  ivory  domes  below. 

Ivory  tower  —  essential  if  universal  point  of  view  to  be  attained  —  necessity 
of  resolving  conflicts  and  contradictions. 

Modern  scholarship  to  some  extent  showing  interrelation  between  highly 
specialized  fields  -  necessary  to  break  down  specialization  —  room  for 
synthesis  between  fields. 

Danger  of  any  one  point  of  view  in  university  such  as  Toronto  -  precisely 
because  it  is  a  leading  university  it  cannot  afford  to  follow  fads. 

Newspaper  and  publicity  separating  presidents  from  scholars  who  do  not  get 
publicity  -  reflection  of  character  of  news. 

Academic  life  of  London  suffering  from  pressure  of  city  -  business,  politics - 
divided  with  politics  -  conservative  free  enterprise  and  pro-American 
socialist  —  latter  violently  anti-communist.  Inability  of  academic  individuals 
without  roots  in  England  to  obtain  objective  approach.  Ability  to  understand 
corruption  of  German  academic  life  after  seeing  England. 


WAR  -  Query  whether  development  of  headline  by  wars  responsible  for 
improvement  of  advertising  typography  -  suggests  war  with  emphasis  on 
news  or  catastrophes  improves  headlines  and  widens  circulation  in  interest 
of  advertisers. 
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Significance  of  war  in  releasing  energy  and  breaking  down  conservative 
convention  especially  in  technological  advance  -  i.e.  aviation,  economies  or 
effective  use  of  prospect  of  economies. 

War  weakens  emphasis  on  theoretical  speculation  and  overemphasizes 
practical  problems  -  little  room  for  genius. 


WILDE,  OSCAR  -  "I  spent  Saturday  taking  a  comma  out  of  something 
I  had  written  and  I  had  to  spend  Sunday  putting  it  in  again.” 
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THE  HAROLD  INNIS  FOUNDATION 

The  Harold  Innis  Foundation  was  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  on  February  12,  1969,  was  registered  as  a 
Charitable  Organization  by  the  Department  of  National  Revenue. 

On  February  27th,  the  Foundation  held  its  Founding  dinner  at  Massey 
College,  University  of  Toronto.  In  the  informal  atmosphere  of  the  evening, 
former  students,  associates  and  friends  of  Dr.  Innis  were  attracted  by  the 
future  plans  and  possibilities  of  the  College.  At  the  same  time,  many 
members  of  Innis  College  discovered  a  deeper  appreciation  for  the  man  after 
whom  their  College  was  named. 

The  first  project  undertaken  by  the  Harold  Innis  Foundation  is  the 
purchase  and  development  of  Innisfree  Farm.  The  Foundation  also  has  a 
separate  Art  Purchase  Fund,  previously  started  by  the  Associates  of  Innis 
College  to  assist  the  College  in  the  development  of  the  visual  arts.  An  Art 
Committee  is  currently  interviewing  artists  to  design  a  mural  for  the 
College’s  permanent  building.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  years  to  come,  other 
projects  might  be  generated  by  members  of  the  Foundation  and  that 
members  will  participate  in  those  activities  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 

HAROLD  INNIS  FOUNDATION,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181,  Canada 

□  Sustaining  membership  $250 

□  Two  or  more  payments  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Payment  to  be 

made  as  follows _ 

□  Annual  membership  $10 

□  Cheque  enclosed  in  the  amount  of  $ _ 

NAME _  SIGNATURE _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

Please  make  cheques  payable  to  “The  Varsity  Fund  -  Harold  Innis 
Foundation.”  A  receipt  will  be  issued  for  income  tax  purposes. 


